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are laid in beds, turned over after the second month, and *o 
totally decomposed at the end of the third, as to form an ex- 
cellent manure. All these operations are performed during 
the summer. In autumn the compost is laid upon the field, 
and the rye is sown in four different patches. 

«' Twenty-one hundred roods, or three morgen and a half 
are attached to each house. The first cultivation of these 
being finished, in the course of three years, as will be after- 
wards explained, and sown, say with rye, the following ro- 
tation has been frequently adopted, but cannot of course, be 
laid down as a general rule in all circumstances. 

FARM— FIRST YEAR. 



100 Roons for 
Kitchen Guidon. 


House. 


100 Roods for early 
Potatoes. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


400 Roods 


400 Roods 


400 Roods 


400 Roods 


green cut rye, 
followed by 


green cut rye, 
followed by 


green cut rye, reaped rye, fol- 
followed by po- lowed by tur- 


barley sown 
down. 


spurry ; 
nips. 


md tur- 


tatoes. 




nips. 



300 Roods for Fiorin. 



FARM— SECOND YEAR. 



Garden. 



House. 



Early Potatoes. 



No. 1. | No. 2. 
Clover, &c. cut j Reaped rye 
for stall feed- j followed by a 
ing, and hay. green crop. 



No. 3. 
Green cut rye 
followed bybar- 
ley sown down. 



No. 4. 
Potatoes. 



500 Roods for Fiorin. 



FARM—THIRD YEAR. 

J House. I Early Potatoes. 



Garden. 



No. 1. 

Reaped rye, 
followed by 
green crop. 



No. 2. 

Potatoes. 



No. 3. No. 4 

Clover, &c. cut 1 Green cut rye 
for stall feed- j followed by 
ing, and hay. | barley sown 
down. 



300 Roods for Fiorin. 



FARM— FOURTH YEAR. 



House. 



Early Potatoes. 



No. 1. 

Potatoes. 



No. 2. 

Green cut rye, 
followed by 
barley sown 
down. 



No. 3* 

Reaped rye, 
followed by a 



green crop. 
300 Roods for Fiorin. 



No. 4. 
( lover, &c. cut 
ior stall feed- 
ing, and hay. 



« Every year the colonist thus has a crop of potatoes on one 
lot; of winter rye, green cut in spring, and reaped barley on 
another lot ; of early ripe winter rye and turnips, spurry, or 
other green crop on a third lot; of clover, hay, early potatoes, 
and kitchen vegetables on the fourth lot. ISo. 1 . in the course of 
the four rotations, yields— 1st year, green cut rye, and reaped 
barley ; 2d year, cut grass or hay ; 3d year, earlv reaped rye, 
and a green crop ; 4th year, potatoes, and afterwards sown 
with rye for the purpose of being cut green early next sprint 
The same description, with a slight variation, will apply to 
all the other divisions. 

" Every family receives two cows, which cost the Society 
at a maximum 150 florins. To replace this sum and loss 
irom casualties, the family must pay 4 stivers a-week, or 10 
florins per annum, for the use of the two cows, and also a 
certain proportion of the price of the calves. 

" Six horses, with the necessary waggons, were also kept 
by the Society ; and the use of these was charged to the colo- 
nists at certain rates, and under certain regulations. They 
were never employed, however, except for the purpose of 
leading out the manure, and carrying home the crops and fuel 

« Extraordinary care was taken to collect abundance of ma- 
nure,- and the methods adopted for that purpose are well 
worthy the attention of even the most experienced agricul- 



turist. Without a constant supply of this essentia! article, it 
is obvious that the productive powers of the soil, under the 
severe cropping requisite for the maintenance of the colonists, 
would be- soon exhausted, and desolation speedily resume her 
old domain. The manure principally used in the colonies are 
composts, consisting of a mossy-turf, cow and sheep dung, and 
the refuse of the house. The details on this subject will be 
afterwards given. 

" By these means, a family are enabled to procure for their 
three and a half morgen of land, sufficient manure to sustain 
the productiveness of the soil in lull vigour. A large quan- 
tity of liquid manure is also prepared, and applied exclusively 
to the potatoe, clover, and fiorin beds. 

" In addition to the farm labours of the colonist, it was 
the object of the Society to enable the young and the weak 
to earn their subsistence, by such kinds of work as are best 
adapted to their feeble and impaired powers. With this view, 
two houses were erected, where the preparing of flax and 
wool, spinning, knittiiur, &c. were taught. Colonists were 
also allowed to spin the flax, and knit the stockings, &c. at 
home ; but" these occupations were always kept in proper sub- 
ordination to the principal object of the colonist's life: which 
is, to devote his powers to the cultivation of the soil. 

" The total expense of settling a family, consisting of seven 
or eight individuals, amounts to 1700 florins; (upward* 
of .£140,) and experience has shown, that the three and a 
half morgen, upon which seven or eight individuals are thus 
established, is not merely sufficient for their support, but en- 
ables them to accumulate considerable wealth. Three families, 
consisting of about twenty persons, are thus settled at an out- 
lay, on the part of the Society, ot only 5100 florins ; and the 
whole of that sum, and a great deal more, as will be after- 
wards shown, is rkpaii) in the course of sixteen years. The 
cultivated land, houses, &c. then remain a clear and unin- 
cumbered property for the reliet of the poor of future ages.** 

Having given these interesting extracts from the volume, 
published in 1828, we ask, why might not such a Benevolent 
Society be established in Ireland ? We have paupers enough, 
and waste land enough, to make the experiment with ; and when 
we see, not merely land lying idle, which miirht be reclaimed, 
but not far from Dublin, eleven thousand acres reserved Tor 
the sports of the turf, (the Curragh of Kildare,) we say to 
those who have th-e money and the means, set some similar 
scheme afloat like the Poor Colonies of Holland. 




No 1. Fantasia. 2. Sonsns Communis. 3. Tmfiffinntivn. 4. An insrrip. 
tion which cannot be deciphered. 5. Cogitative. 6. Estiuiativa. 



ORIGIN OF PHRENOLOGY. 

Who would expect to find in the works of an Irishman of 
the ninth century, the origin of the Phrenological system, 
which Gall asserted he had discovered? Such, however, we 
will show to be the fact. The accompanying sketch is copied 
on a reduced scale from the celebrated work of Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, (or John the Irish Scot,) called "Margarita- 
Philosophicse," or, " de divisione naturae," ( the " Pearl of Phi- 
losophy," or, « of the division of nature,"; editio Hydelberga, 
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1496. We met with this curious and rare work in the house 
of a friend in Cunnemarra (! !) whose excellent library we 
were rum maimer over on a wet day. 

This was" the celebrated person who assisted Alfred the 
Great, in the foundation, or re-establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and was the Jirst instructor of the English 
people in the sciences of Geometry, Astronomy, &c. Attempts 
have, indeed, as usual, been made to rob us of the honour of 
giving him birth — hut the effort has been in this instance quite 
fruitless. Hear what the judicious and learned Mosheim suys 
of our countryman. " The philosophy and logic that were 
taught in the European schools in the ninth century, scarcely 
deserved such honourable titles, and were little better than an 
empty jargon. There were however to he found in various 
places, particularly among the Irish, men of acute parts and 
extensive knowledge, who were perfectly well entitled to the 
appellation of philosophers. The chief of them was Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, a native of Ireland, the friend and companion 
of Charles"the Bald. Scotus was endowed with an excellent 
and truly superior genius, and was considerably versed both in 
Greek and Latin erudition. He explained to "his disciples the 
philosophy of Aristotle, for which he was singularly well 
qualified by his thorough knowledge of the Greek language : 
but as his genius was too bold and aspiring to confine itself to 
the authority and decision of the Stagyrite, he pushed his 
researches yet farther, dared to think for himself, and ven- 
tured to pursue truth without any other guide than his own 
reason. We have extant of his composition, five books con- 
cerning the division of nature, an intricate and subtle produc- 
tion, in which the causes and principles of all things are 
investigated with a considerable degree of sagacity, and in 
which "also the principles of Christianity are allegorically ex- 
plained, yet in such a manner as to show their ultimate end in 
the union of the soul with the Supreme Being. He was the 
tirst who blended the scholastic theology with the mystic, and 
formed them into one system." 

Camden, also, in his Recount of the foundation by Alfred 
of the three colleges at Oxford, for grammar, philosophy, and 
divinity, quotes a passage from the old annals of the monas- 
tery at Winchester, in which most honorable mention is made 
of our countryman. " In the year of our Lord 886, the second 
year of the arrival of St. Grimbald in England, the univer- 
sity of Oxford was begun ; the first who presided, and read 
divinity lectures in it^ being St. Neoth, an abbot, and able 
divine, and St. Grimbald, a most eminent professor of the 
incomparable sweetness of the sacred pages ; Asser, the 
monk, an excellent scholar, professing grammar and rhetoric ; 
John, monk of the church of St. David, giving lectures in 
logic, music, and arithmetic ; and John, (Erigena) the monk, 
colleague of St. Grimbald, a man of great parts, and a uni- 
versal scholar, teaching geometry and astronomy, before the 
most glorious and invincible King Alfred, whose memory will 
dwell like honey in the mouths of all." 

The skill which our ancestors had in astronomy, at this 
early period, while all the rest of Europe was in the darkest 
ignorance, is proved by the fact that our countryman, Feargil, 
or as his name was latinized, Virgilius, was the first to assert 
" the sphericity of the earth, and consequently, that a great part 
of it was yet undiscovered, and that every nation had their 
antipodes, or people living diametrically opposite to them'' — 
This opinion was not understood, or approved of, in those 
unenlightened times, and Feargil was accused by archbishop 
Boniface of propagating heretical doctrine, and declared by 
Pope Zachary a heretic, who ordered that he should be di- 
vested of the priesthood, and expelled the church. But whe- 
ther this sentence was ever carried into effect, or Feargil 
recanted his errors, cannot now be learned. Johannes also 
incurred displeasure by the boldness of his opinions, in a 
translation from the Greek of the supposed works of St. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and Pope Nicholas wrote to Charles 
the Bald, the friend and patron of Scotus, " that one John 
of the Scots' nation, (so the Irish were always then called,) 
had translated the work written by Dionysius, the Areopagite 
of the names of God, and of the heavenly hierarchy, into 
the Latin tongue ; which book ought to have been sent to him 
and approved of by his judgment, especially since the said 
John, though a man of excellent learning, was suspected not to 
be orthodox, and therefore entreats him to send the author 
and the book to Rome, or to banish him the university of 
Paris." Charles, being unwilling to offend the Pope, ad- 
vised Johannes to return to his native country, which he did 
in the year 864. In 883, he came into England with Grim- 
bald, on the invitation of Alfred, and in two years alter wards 



was employed by the king as an instrument for the restoration 
of literature in Oxford. His portrait, as well as that of his 
new patron, was formerly (and is perhaps still) preserved over 
the door of the refectory of Brazen Nose College, sculptured 
in stone, and of elegant antique workmanship, and our readers 
will not, we are assured, look at our faithful copy of his noble 
and intellectual countenance, without strong feelings of in- 
terest and pleasure. 




Johannes had the playful wit of his countrymen, of which 
a good instance has been preserved, but which unfortunately 
cannot be well conveyed in a translation. Sitting over a glass 
of wine, after dinner one day, opposite to his friend Charles 
the Bald, in whose chamber he often slept, the king asked 
him in his Teutonic dialect, " how may a Scot be distinguished 
from a Sot T y He answered, " *>y the table." 

But to return to our phrenologically mapped head — the 
reader will perceive that it is much simpler in its division of 
the organs than that of the modern philosophers ; and what 
is very remarkable, that in some respects it agrees with their 
arrangement. Time, the great establisher of all truths, will 
tell which system is the most just. For our own parts, we 
are inclined to believe that if the original inventor did not 
proceed far euough, his followers have gone farther than they 
will be able to establish. p. 



THE ROMAN MERCHANT, 

BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 

The Irish-town of our dear and not uncelebrated native city, 
( Kilkenny) is now before our eyes, as vivid as when we roamed 
through it in childhood. One side of its main street reposes in 
the sunshine of a sunny Saturday. (Why has the word oc- 
curred — rather why ask that question ? — what reader who has 
been a school-boy will not comprehend the associations that 
suggest it ? A sunny Saturday !- — school dismissed at noon — 
the whole day and evening, aye, and the next day too, length- 
ening out before our minds in a most luxurious prospect of lei- 
sure and enjoyment — and the blessed sun shining ! Oh ! to 
this hour, a sunny Saturday wears its own peculiar radiance to 
our eyes, and gladdens our heart like a very act of happiness ! 
But we must describe — not be guilty of sentiment. ) 

We have said that the main street of our Irish-town appears 
to us this moment, as vividly as when we were children ; yet 
not exactly so. Memory is at best but a camera-obscura, in 
which, though there be true forms, there are sobered colours 
and subdued lights ; even the sunlight cannot be brought to 
mind as brilliant as it in reality is, or has been. It is promised, 
however, that our little sketch shall be faithful enough. 

So, seventy or eighty years ago, we are in the main street, 
seeing nearly the same houses, shop- windows, and shop-doors, 
and nearly the same kind of shopkeepers standing at them, or 
leaning cross-armed over them, which have already been de- 
scribed. It is past noon, too, and the summer sun is uncloud- 
edly shining. 

Amid all the quiet and listlessness of the little street, a 
remarkable man, leading a small cart, drawn by an ass, en- 
tered it by a cross-street, at the country side of the Irish-town, 



